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Osprey Project 

This summer the WV Nongame Pro¬ 
gram embarked on an exciting new 
program. On June 26, two 5-week old 
ospreys were taken from natural nests 
near the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland 
and flown on Wright Airlines to El¬ 
kins, WV. These birds were subse¬ 
quently placed in an artificial nest on 
the bank of the South Branch River in 
Hampshire County. 

Historically, very few nesting 
ospreys have been recorded in WV. 
The DNR has records of only 7 nest 
sites in the State, only one of which 
was active in 1984. There have un¬ 
doubtedly been other nests, but loca¬ 
tions have rarely been published. 

Several northeastern states have 
documented dramatic increases in 
osprey populations in recent years. 
This follows widespread declines in 
the 1950s, 60s and early 70s, due to 
accumulations of pesticides such as 
DDT in the environment. A similar 
natural increase of ospreys in WV is 
not expected because there are no 
major populations of the birds near 
the State and the tendency of young 
ospreys to return to nesting sites near 
where they fledged. Suitable habitat 
in the State is more abundant now 
than in the past, because of the pres¬ 
ence of man-made reservoirs and im¬ 
provements in water quality and fish 
populations —an essential compo¬ 
nent of their diet. 


This summer's young ospreys were 
attended by two WVU students, Bill 
Jones and Eric Songer. The nest was a 
meter square box with the front and a 
portion of each side made of dowels 
so that the birds could survey the 
area. A wide-angle peephole lens was 
placed in the back wall to allow the 
surrogate parents to view the birds. A 
nest of small twigs and branches was 
constructed prior to the birds arrival. 



Twice daily the birds were fed 
small pieces of rough fish, skewered 
on the end of a sharpened stick. The 
food was presented in such a way that 
the birds never viewed the attend¬ 
ants. After about a week and a half, 
the young ospreys were able to con¬ 
sume whole live or dead fish placed 


in the nest. Both birds were soon ob¬ 
served seizing live fish with their 
talons and feeding. 

On July 12 the larger of the pair 
made its first flight. The next and last 
time it was observed was on July 14, 
when it was seen flying south follow¬ 
ing the river. It did not return to the 
nest box. The other bird fledged on 
J uly 17. This bird returned to feed and 
rest for the next 4 days, before being 
observed for the last time on July 20. 

For identification purposes, both 
ospreys were banded with U.S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service aluminum and col¬ 
ored bands. In the fall, the birds are 
likely to fly south for the winter, 
possibly as far as South America. 
With luck, 2 or 3 years hence, they 
will return to the South Branch to 
nest and raise their own young. 

Since chances of survival for the 
young birds are low, multiple releases 
of ospreys are needed to assure that 
enough birds return to WV to nest. 
Next year, 10 young ospreys will be 
released. The number of birds re¬ 
leased will be increased to 26 by 
1987. Hopefully, WV will have 
nesting ospreys by 1990. 

Urgently needed are attendants for 
the 1985 releases. Volunteers —no ex¬ 
perience is necessary —will be ex¬ 
pected to feed and observe the 
osprey nestlings daily for about 3 
weeks in late June and early July. For 
more information, contact Ken 
Knight, Nongame Wildlife Program, 
P.O. Box 67, Elkins, WV 26241 (304) 
636-1767. 






















Raptor Rehabilitation 
Center 

(by Brian Bailey] 

The West Virginia Raptor Rehabili¬ 
tation Center (WVRRC), located in 
Morgantown, is a non-profit volunteer 
organization created in January 1983. 
Its primary goal is to care for injured, 
orphaned and sick raptors (birds of 
prey including hawks, eagles, owls 
and falcons) w'ith the hope of return¬ 
ing them to the wild. The veterinary 
work, performed on a voluntary basis 
by several local vets, • including Dr. 
Ron Thompson of Bridgeport, Dr. 
Casuccio, Dr. Seiler, Dr. Moore, and 
Dr. Ramano, all of Fairmont, is one of 
the Center's greatest assets. The 
Center's other major objective is 
public education. A presentation, in¬ 
cluding a slide show and live birds, is 
offered to interested public groups 
and schools as part of its educational 
outreach program. 



Raptors play a key role in the en¬ 
vironment. As predators, they occupy 
a position at the head of the food 
chain, a position which can result in 
many health related problems or in¬ 
juries. Industrial and agricultural tox¬ 
ins can accumulate in the food chain 
and have historically been related to 
declines in reproductive success rates 
for certain raptor species. Collisions 
with man-made objects and vehicles, 
as well as illegal trapping and 
shooting, are other causes of injury to 
raptors. The latter is due to an exag¬ 
gerated reputation some raptors have 
as being "chicken hawks." In fact, 
such competition with man's interests 
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is minimal. Raptors are, in a sense, 
natural pest controllers, as they feed 
on abundant prey species such as 
rodents and pest birds. 

Individuals often ask what to do 
should they find an injured bird. Per¬ 
sona! safety is foremost. Even when 
injured, raptors possess sharp beaks 
and talons (claws) that can be used ef¬ 
fectively against humans. A bird can 
be calmed by covering the entire bird 
with a large lightweight cloth, 
especially the head. They usually will 
not attack when they cannot see, but 
still will most likely struggle. Once 
under cover, quickly restrain the bird. 
As the bird calms down, gather the 
covering together being careful to 
fold the bird's wings against the body. 
As soon as possible, get the bird into a 
well-ventilated cardboard box, large 
enough to permit some movement 
but not so large as to allow the bird to 
thrash around. Finally, call the Cen¬ 
ter's 24-hour line at 304-296-8358. Ar¬ 
rangements will be made to pick up 
the bird and transport it to the treat¬ 
ment facility. 

The Center operates on donations 
from private individuals and busi¬ 
nesses, including some funding from 
the WV Nongame Wildlife Program. 
For further information concerning 
the Center or raptors, or to schedule a 
presentation, call the Center's 
24-hour line and leave a message. A 
representative from the WVRRC will 
get back to you. 


Habitat Hints 

• In our last issue we reported that 
hummingbirds, attracted by the "Red 
Snap'R" insulators used on electric 
fences, were being electrocuted. Re¬ 
cently it was discovered that northern 
orioles were also attracted to the in¬ 
sulators and summarily dispatched. 
However, there is good news concern¬ 
ing this issue. North Central Plastics, 
Inc., the nation's largest manufac¬ 
turer of electrical fencing systems, 
announced that it will change the col¬ 
or of the "Red Snap'R" insulators. 
"The decision to discontinue the red 
color is two-fold," said Howard Lang- 
lie, president of the firm. "We are 
concerned about our environment 


Reward 

A $3,000 reward is being offered for 
information leading to the conviction 
of persons responsible for the shoot¬ 
ing of an immature Bald Eagle near 
the Webster-Pocahontas County line. 
Apparently the bird was shot some¬ 
time during the first 3 days of deer 
season during Thanksgiving Week. 
The eagle was one of 32 taken from 
Alaska nests and released in the 
Adirondacks by the New York Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Conservation. 
These 1984 attempts to reestablish 
our endangered national symbol 
bring the total number of New York 
releases to 117 since 1976. All these 
eagles, including the one dispatched 
in our State, were marked with a 
single yellow wing tag, a blue band on 
one leg and an aluminum band on the 
other, as well as a tail-feather 
mounted radio receiver. The latter is 
important to obtain data on dispersal 
patterns of these raptors. 

Two other New York eagles were 
sighted in West Virginia this past fall. 
One was spotted near Green Springs, 
Hampshire County on September 30, 
and the other at Reeds' Creek Hatch¬ 
ery near Franklin, Pendleton County, 
in October. Any sightings should be 
reported to the Nongame Wildlife 
staff in Elkins. Contact Webster Coun¬ 
ty Conservation Officer Boyd Cut- 
right (493-6336) or U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service Law Enforcement Officer 
Emerson Gorham (594-3072) if you 
have any information concerning the 
Bald Eagle recently shot in WV. 


and strive to be responsive to our 
customers." Landowners are again be¬ 
ing asked to paint insulators black 
where "Red Snap'R's" are still in use. 
® Particularly in the spring and fall, 
many have experienced songbirds fly¬ 
ing repeatedly into picture windows. 
Apparently, the birds mistake their re¬ 
flections for other birds —and will at¬ 
tack in defense of their territories. To 
others, a clear picture window may 
appear to be an open space through 
which to fly. Fastening to the offend¬ 
ing window a silhouette of a hawk, 
falcon or owl in flight may help to 
deter these songbirds and save their 
lives. 








Nongame Project 
Review 

• West Virginia Wildlife 
Calendar 

The Wildlife Resources Division of 
the West Virginia Department of 
Natural Resources plans to publish a 
1985-1986 Wildlife Calendar. The 
calendar will run from September 
1985 through August 1986. Each 
month will feature an 11 x 8 Vi inch 
wildlife scene reproduced from an 
original painting by a West Virginia 
artist. The painting will have a narra¬ 
tive about the wildlife species fea¬ 
tured, including its status and man¬ 
agement in the State. 

The days of each month will be an¬ 
notated with useful information on 
hunting and fishing, West Virginia 
wildlife and other outdoor-associated 
activities. In addition, the last section 
of the calendar will have pages de¬ 
voted entirely to articles on the status 
of major game and sport fish in the 
Mountain State, as well as nongame 
and endangered wildlife program ac¬ 
tivities. 

Artists are invited to submit 35 mm 
color slides for consideration. Paint¬ 
ings must be original, by a resident 
WV artist, depict a wildlife scene in 
West Virginia, be capable of photo re¬ 
duction to 11" horizontal by 8 V 2 " ver¬ 
tical, and not have been previously 
reproduced. Slides are to be sub¬ 
mitted before February 1 , 1985 to the 
Wildlife Resources Division, West Vir¬ 
ginia Department of Natural Re¬ 
sources, Elkins Operations Center, 
P.O. Box 67, Elkins, WV 26241, Atten¬ 
tion: Calendar. Judging and selection 
of paintings will be made in early 
February 1985. 

Paintings selected will be used only 
for the calendar and then returned to 
the artist. A bibliographical sketch of 
each artist will be included in the 
calendar. The contest is open to all 
resident artists of West Virginia ex¬ 
cept those employed by the West 
Virginia Department of Natural 
Resources or members of their im¬ 
mediate family. 

In general, paintings should be of a 
West Virginia game animal, a sport 


fish, or nongame species depicted in 
its native habitat. The painting should 
show the natural habitat to the edge 
of the painting. Probably 8-10 of the 
paintings selected will be of game 
animals or sport fishes. The other 3-5 
will feature nongame or endangered 
species found in the State. Judging 
will be by personnel of the WV De¬ 
partment of Natural Resources. Those 
not selected, but receiving honorable 
mention, should be resubmitted for 
consideration for the 1986-1987 Wild¬ 
life Calendar. Only one painting will 
be selected from an individual artist 
for each calendar. Artists may submit 
as many 35 mm color slides of paint¬ 
ings as they wish. 

• Endangered Bat Survey 

This past summer was the second 
consecutive year maternity colonies 
of the endangered Virginia big-eared 
bat were counted. The purpose of this 
study is to monitor population num¬ 
bers to determine if there has been an 
increase or decrease of these endan¬ 
gered mammals. 

Populations were counted at the 
eight known WV maternity colony 
caves from June 12 through June 28, 
1984. Counts were made at this time 
because females will have had their 
offspring, few or no young would yet 
be flying and most other bat species 
would not be present. The study was 
conducted by personnel from the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service and the Non¬ 
game Program of the WV Department 
of Natural Resources. 

Each year, bats are counted as they 
emerge from the cave at dusk to feed. 
Special infrared lights are set up at 
the cave entrance, and counts are 
made through a spotting scope sen¬ 
sitive to this wavelength. Care is 
taken by personnel to be as quiet and 
inconspicuous as possible to avoid 
disturbing the bats as they emerge. 

According to Judy Jacobs of the 
USFWS, this year's counts provide 


reason for optimism. Populations had 
increased at 5 caves, were stable at 2 
caves and at only one cave were the 
counts lower. The known big-eared 
bat maternity colony population in 
West Virginia totalled 3,493, nearly a 
9% increase from last year's 3,213. In 
addition, since this study was con¬ 
ducted, another new population of 
the Virginia big-eared bat has been 
discovered, bringing the known 
maternity colonies to 9 . 



Now available through the WVU 
Cooperative Extension Service is a 
new publication entitled Introduction 
to the Ferns of WV by Norma Jean 
Venable. This attractive, 32-page 
booklet describes 41 ferns common in 
WV. Included is a section on basic 
fern biology and a comprehensive 
checklist. Material is non-technfcal 
and easy to understand. Beautifully il¬ 
lustrated by Diane Stirrat, the publi¬ 
cation is suitable for educators work¬ 
ing with youth and adult education 
groups, as well as others interested in 
learning about WV ferns. The cost is 
$3.50 per copy with checks payable 
to WVU. Send orders to Norma Jean 
Venable, Division of Agriculture, 
Forestry and Community Develop¬ 
ment, 406 Knapp Hall, Morgantown, 
WV 26506-6031. 


It is the policy of the Department of Natural Resources to provide its facilities , 
accommodations , services and programs to all persons without regard to sex, 
race, color , age, religion , ancestry, national origin , or handicap. Proper 
licenses/registration and compliance with official rules and regulations are the 
only source of restrictions for facility use or program participation. 

The Department of Natural Resources is an equal opportunity employer. 
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Composites 

by Brian McDonald , DNR Ecologist 

Fall is the time for composites. 
Plants such as dandelions, black-eyed 
susans, daisies, coneflowers and 
asters all belong to the plant family 
called the Asteraceae, commonly 
known as the composites. The com¬ 
mon name of the family is really de¬ 
scriptive of the "flower/ 7 The flower 
heads are a composite of many in¬ 
dividual flowers of two types, ray and 
disk flowers. The ray flowers are 
usually located around the periphery 
of the flower head and have wide, 
showy strap-like petals. These are the 
colorful part of most composites, 
such as the white and orange-yellow 
of daisies and black-eyed susans, re¬ 
spectively. The center of these 
flowers is referred to as the disk, com¬ 
posed of many tiny individual flowers 
or disk florets. If you look closely you 
will be able to see five tiny lobes or 
teeth on the tops of these tubular 
flowers. Some composites like joe- 
pye weed have no ray flowers at all, 
while others, like the dandelion, have 
only ray flowers. 

After composite flower heads are 
pollinated and the petals fall away, 
small hard cased seeds called 
achenes are formed. The achenes are 
dispersed in a number of ways, but 
wind and animals are the most com¬ 
mon methods. Wind dispersed seeds 
form a parachute of hairs creating a 
large area (compared to the seed) 
with which to catch the wind. The 
next time the dandelions in your yard 
form their fuzzy heads, examine one 
tiny seed and its parachute. The intri¬ 
cacy of the lacy structure may in¬ 
trigue you to the point that you may 
be willing to make at least one kind 
remark about this common misplaced 
wildflower (the definition of a weed). 
When the wind blows and catches 
these parasolled seeds, considerable 
distances can be transversed in short 
order. If caught in an updraft before 
being blown along, the tiny seeds may 
travel to the lawn at the end of the 
block or even the next town. 

Animal dispersed composite seeds 
are best exemplified by beggar-ticks 
and burdock. Beggar-ticks are long 
thin seeds with a backward barbed 
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projection, similar to a porcupine 
quill. Once caught in your clothes, 
they tend to hold fast like a fishhook, 
transported around until they fall 
apart or are removed by hand. Bur¬ 
dock probably does not need an in¬ 
troduction, but those of you un¬ 
familiar with the name may recognize 
the rotund flower heads, which once 
caught on a sweater or in your hair 
are nearly impossible to remove with 
anything less than a good pair of clip¬ 
ping shears. Most dog owners around 
farms and vacant lots are probably 
painfully aware of this pesky method 
of seed dispersal. 



But these are only small annoy¬ 
ances when compared to the beauty 
these flowers bring to the landscape. 
Composites come in an array of sizes, 
shapes and hues, ranging from deep 
purples, blues, reds and oranges, to 
pinks, yellows and white. They also 
grow in a variety of habitats, but are 
most commonly found in open areas 
such as fields, roadsides and along 
streams in late summer and autumn. 
These intricate flowers are certainly a 
welcome component of the West Vir¬ 
ginia autumn season. 

Endangered Species 
Notes 

• Whooping Cranes 

In 1948, only 15 whooping cranes 
existed. Today, through the efforts of 
wildlife biologists, their numbers' 
have increased to 148. A record num¬ 
ber of nests, 23, were found in the 
wild flock at Canada's Wood Buffalo 
National Park. This wild flock now 
numbers 78. Attempts are being made 
to establish a second wild flock in 
Idaho. The captive flock at the U.S. 


Fish and Wildlife Service Patuxent 
Wildlife Research Center has also in¬ 
creased to 34. Eggs and chicks from 
both captive and wild flocks are 
being reared by "foster-parent 77 sand¬ 
hill cranes. This resulted in 19 chicks 
being added to the 14 older 
whoopers. In addition, 3 other cranes 
are in captivity in zoos. 

• California Condor 

The condor's decline has been 
halted for the first time in several 
years. Wild birds now number 17, cap¬ 
tive 15. The first condors raised in 
captivity could be released this com¬ 
ing spring. Radio transmitters have 
been attached to some of the adult 
wild condors in an attempt to learn 
more about their behavior and 
habitat requirements. Results from 
this study have led to the discovery of 
crucial condor habitat, initiating ef¬ 
forts to preserve this land. 

• Reintroduction of Delmarva 
Fox Squirrels 

Delmarva fox squirrels are beau¬ 
tiful silvery-white animals that are 
currently found only in part of east¬ 
ern Maryland and at the Chincotea- 
que National Wildlife Refuge in Vir¬ 
ginia (where it was reintroduced in 
the 1970s). This species declined 
when its habitat —savannah or park¬ 
like areas with little or no understory 
vegetation —was converted to agri¬ 
culture or replaced by dense under¬ 
growth. A proposal has been made to 
transfer 6 to 18 squirrels from 
healthy, expanding populations in 
Maryland to the Assawoman Wildlife 
Area in Sussex County, Delaware. 
This area is still within the species 
historical range and contains suitable 
habitat. 

• Peregrine Problems 

California biologists were taken by 
surprise when they attempted to re¬ 
lease 3 young peregrines in the Se¬ 
quoia National Forest. Although it is 
well known that great-horned owls 
prey on young peregrines, two of the 
three fledglings released were de¬ 
voured by golden eagles. The third 
peregrine was recaptured unharmed. 







The Eastern Cougar 


Are there cougars in West Virginia? 
This is a question for which there is no 
easy answer. In this article, we'll ex¬ 
amine the status of this elusive cat in 
the Mountain State, starting with the 
accounts of the early explorers and 
settlers. 

The cougar, also called mountain 
lion or panther, was once relatively 
common in the eastern United States, 
including the region now known as 
West Virginia. The subspecies found 
in the East, from the Carolinas north 
to Nova Scotia, was the Eastern 
Cougar, Felis concolor couguar. 
Another subspecies, the Florida pan¬ 
ther, still lives in the remote 
swamplands of 'Florida. 

As only eight museum records of 
the eastern cougar exist, little natural 
history information is available for 
this subspecies. It is known that their 
diet consisted mainly of white-tailed 
deer, small rodents and an occasional 
elk. 

The fur of the closely related west¬ 
ern subspecies is generally uniformly 
tawny, but the color can range from 
slate grey to rufous brown. The under¬ 
side of the body is whitish, as is the 
upper lip. The males may reach 8 feet 
in length and weigh 175 to 200 
pounds. Females are smaller, 6 V 2 feet 
in length, and weigh 75 to 175 
pounds. A litter of 1 to 6 young may 
be produced every other year, de¬ 
pending on food availability. Kittens 
are weaned at 2 to 3 months, but will 
remain with the mother up to 2 years. 

The cats utilize simple den sites 
with only enough cover to keep out 
the hot sun and heavy rain. In rough 
terrain, the dens may be situated in 
shallow nooks, cliff faces, or rock out¬ 
crops. In less rugged areas, dens may 
be located in dense thickets or under 
fallen logs. Generally the cats are 
found where cover is abundant. His¬ 
torically, the cougar and white-tailed 
deer shared the same basic habitats. 

Remington Kellogg, a mammalo- 
gist at the Smithsonian Institution in 
the 1930s, wrote that when settlers ar¬ 
rived, panthers were thought to be 
more common in the Allegheny 


Ken Knight — DNR Biologist 

Mountains than elsewhere in West 
Virginia. Mountain lions were much 
feared as a threat to precious live¬ 
stock and were shot whenever en¬ 
countered. In Randolph County 
alone, 11 cougars were killed for 
bounty in 1853,14 in 1856,11 in 1858, 
and 6 in 1859. The decline of deer 
populations, the cougar's major food 
source, spelled doom for these pham 
tom felines. By the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, panthers were virtually extinct 
in West Virginia and throughout the 
East. This is the first point of conten¬ 
tion: were cougars entirely extirpated 
or were they reduced to only the most 
remote backcountry areas? We will 
never know for certain. 

In the 20th Century, there have 
been countless observations of 
cougars, their tracks, and other evi¬ 
dence of their presence. Some of 
these were reliable reports while 
others may have been of doubtful 
validity. Unfortunately, most reports 
were not recorded and are now lost 
forever. Mountain lions have no 
doubt been the topic of many heated 
discussions in country stores around 
the State. Experienced woodsmen 
usually have strong opinions on this 
subject. 

Since the late 1970s the Wildlife 
Resources Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources has re¬ 
corded mountain lion sightings in 
West Virginia, and many of these 
have been investigated in the field. 
Dozens of interviews, photographs of 
tracks and scats, and other evidence 
have been collected and analyzed, 
but we still have no indisputable 
proof that wild cougars roam the 
Mountain State. A dead or captured 
cougar might be considered "proof," 
but the paradox is that it's highly il¬ 
legal for private citizens to kill or trap 
this federally endangered species. 

Even if we do have free-roaming 
mountain lions, what is the origin of 
these animals? Are they naturally- 
occurring, wild animals (are they real¬ 
ly Eastern cougars?) or are they 
formerly captive or translocated cats 
from the western United States or 
Florida? For example, in 1976, two 


mountain lions turned up in Pocahon¬ 
tas County. One was shot by a farmer 
after it attacked his sheep. A few days 
later the other was tranquilized by 
DNR biologists as it calmly laid in a 
pasture less than 2 miles from where 
the first cougar was killed. The be¬ 
havior of these animals, worn rear 
claws, and a type of internal parasite 
found in the killed cougar, strongly in¬ 
dicated that they were released after 
being held for some time in captivity. 
These are the only cougars known to 
have been killed in West Virginia in 
this century. We don't even have any 
photographs of a cougar in the State. 

The many sightings the DNR re¬ 
ceives each year are the best evi¬ 
dence of cougar habitation, and these 
are not taken .lightly. In 1980, John 
Gottschalk, a former director of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service sighted 
a mountain lion on Dolly Sods. Since 
then there have been numerous 
cougar sightings in this region, mostly 
along the Dolly Sods Road between 
Bell Knob fire tower and Bear Rocks. 
It's not difficult to imagine the moun¬ 
tain lion surviving in this wild country 
with an abundance of deer. 

The Eastern cougar is listed by the 
federal government as an Endangered 
Species. As such, it is protected by 
state and federal law enforcement 
agencies. It is illegal to harass, pur¬ 
sue, kill, wound, trap, or capture any 
threatened or endangered species, 
with a maximum penalty of a $20,000 
fine and imprisonment for one year. 
Violations should be reported imme¬ 
diately to the Department of Natural 
Resources or the U.S. Fish and Wild¬ 
life Service. By the same token, all 
cougar observations should be re¬ 
ported to the Wildlife Resources Divi¬ 
sion, P.O. Box 67, Elkins, WV 26241. 
Phone: 304/636-1767. 

So, have we answered any ques¬ 
tions regarding West Virginia's 
cougars? —not really. While there is 
some evidence that they exist in the 
State, we still have no positive proof. 
And if there are cougars, their origin 
may be difficult to determine. We 
may never know for certain —maybe 
it is best that way. 
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Eastern Cougar 

Felis concolor couguar 
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Dr. George A. Hall 

Dr. George A. Hall, author of West 
Virginia Birds , has served on the Non¬ 
game Citizens' Advisory Council 
since its inception in 1982. Formerly 
employed as an instructor of chemis¬ 
try at Ohio State University (where he 
received his doctorate) and the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin, he is currently 
Professor of Chemistry and Wildlife 
Biology at West Virginia University. 
Dr. Hall has been studying the birds 
of West Virginia for over 40 years, 
conducting research in 37 West Vir¬ 
ginia counties. He is the recipient of 
numerous ornithological honors, in¬ 
cluding president of the Wilson Or¬ 
nithological Society and the Brooks 
Bird Club, and is an elective member 
of the American Ornithologists 
Union. In addition, Dr. Hall is regional 
editor of "American Birds" and past 
editor of "The Wilson Bulletin." His 
expertise and accomplishments make 
him a valued and respected supporter 
of the Nongame Wildlife Program. 

The Paddlefish 

The rivers and streams of West Vir¬ 
ginia hold few surprises for our fisher¬ 
men, unless, by some rare chance 
they should snag a paddlefish. Admit¬ 
tedly, the angler would be lucky; for 
although the fish was once abundant 
in the Ohio River of West Virginia, 
only a few have been caught in recent 
years. 


The paddlefish is a curious fish in 
many regards. It is a holdover from an 
ancient family of freshwater fishes 
now represented by two living mem¬ 
bers found only in the Mississippi 
River drainages of North America and 
in the Yantze Valley of China. One of 
our largest freshwater fishes, it has 
been reported to attain a weight of 
160 pounds and a length of seven 
feet. The current West Virginia state 
record, 60 inches long and weighing 
70 pounds, was taken from the Little 
Kanawha River in 1965. The paddle¬ 
fish is also a long lived species. Al¬ 
though some live to be 30 years or 
more, most average about 20 years. 

This species has a shark-like skele¬ 
ton, composed of cartilage rather 
than bone. The skin is almost entirely 
without scales and the color ranges 
from bluish-gray to nearly black on 
the upper parts, grading to white on 
the belly. The paddlefish, also known 
as the spoonbill or shovel-nosed cat, 
is aptly named after its most unique 
characteristic, the greatly elongated, 
paddle-shaped snout. In some in¬ 
dividuals this snout is more than one- 
third of the fish's total length. 

Open, clear water is the home of 
the paddlefish. It swims slowly, con¬ 
tinuously and apparently without 
direction. But don't let its size and 
slow habits fool you. Suddenly, and 
quite often, this great fish will leap 
out of the calm waters in a spectac¬ 
ular display. 

The habitat requirements of the 
paddlefish are very specific. For most 
of its life, the fish prefers the calm, 
slow-moving waters of oxbows or 
backwaters. Here it feeds, with mouth 
open, filtering microcrustaceans and 
insect larvae from the water. The fish 
sometimes eats mayfly larvae that 
burrow in the bottom, but it doesn't 
use its long snout to dig them up as 
one would suppose. The paddle¬ 
shaped snout is covered with sense 
organs that are thought to help locate 
concentrations of food. 

Quite different habitat conditions 
are needed for spawning. When the 
water has warmed sufficiently in the 
spring, paddlefish migrate to a large, 
free flowing river. There they deposit 
their eggs on silt-free gravel bars. 
These areas are usually exposed to air 


or covered by shallow water at nor¬ 
mal river levels. However, they must 
be subject to several days of flood 
water for the adults to finish spawn¬ 
ing and to allow the eggs to hatch. 
Since these exacting requirements are 
not met every year, spawning is not 
always successful. 

Near the turn of the century, 
paddlefish ranked as the most impor¬ 
tant commercial fish in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley River system. The prin¬ 
cipal method for catching these fish 
was seining, often using nets of up to 
two miles long. Large-scale harvesting 
of this fish did not occur until 1895, 
following the decline of the sturgeon 
industry. The paddlefish was not only 
prized for its flesh, but also for its 
greenish-black roe m5de into caviar. 
The fish were reportedly so abundant 
that after a flood the local farmers, 
using their pitch forks, would spear 
them for use as fertilizer for their 
fields. 

This overharvest was responsible 
for only part of its decline. Stream 
channelization and drainage of 
bottomland lakes have eliminated 
feeding grounds. Dams, locks and im¬ 
poundments along the rivers and their 
tributaries have not only prevented 
the paddlefish from reaching the 
gravel bars, but also controlled the 
flooding so necessary for spawning. 

Today, in some areas of the Missis¬ 
sippi River Valley, this valuable fish 
has made a dramatic comeback. Per¬ 
haps with management and a little 
luck, more West Virginia fishermen 
will once again be surprised by the 
rare and unusual paddlefish. 
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